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Announcements 


An Institute on the Adjustment to Total Deafness will be conducted 
by the New York School for the Deaf, Oct. 21-25, 1957, at White 
Plains, New York, in cooperation with the National Association for the 
Deaf, for the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


—Daniel T. Cloud, Supt., N. Y. School for the Deaf 
—Byron B. Burnes, Pres., N.A.D. 


A program commemorating the Centennial of The Kendall School 
will be held at Gallaudet College Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 13th 


and 14th. 
—Leonard M. Elstad, Pres., Gallaudet College 


The Thirty-third Annual Convention of The American Speech and 
Hearing Association will be held at the Netherland Hilton Hotel in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 20-22, 1957. 


The International Council for Exceptional Children will meet in 
Kansas City, Mo.,-April 7-12, 1958. 


The Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf will meet at 
the Hotel Webster Hall in Pittsburgh, Pa., June 22-27, 1958. 


The International Congress on the Educational Treatment of Deaf- 
ness will meet at The University of Manchester, Manchester, England, 
July 15-24, 1958. 
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The Convention and the Conference Meet 
in Knoxville, Tennessee 


ies thirty-eighth regular meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf took place in Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, June 23-28, 1957. The number of teachers 
registering reached 914. This is the largest number ever 
registering at a meeting in the history of the Convention. 

The local arrangements for the meeting, professional and 
social, were efficiently handled by Supt. and Mrs. William 
J. McClure and the members of the staff of the Tennessee 
School for the Deaf. The program, as arranged by Dr. 
Edward Abernathy, superintendent of the Ohio School for 
the Deaf, and vice president of the Convention, together 
with the outgoing president, James T. Galloway, superin- 
tendent of the Rochester School for the Deaf, and the 
committee, was well received. 

The new officers of the Convention are: 


President—Edward R. Abernathy, Ohio 

First Vice President—Richard G. Brill, California 
Second Vice President—William J. McClure, Indiana 
Secretary—Sister Rose Gertrude, New York 
Treasurer—Thomas Dillon, New Mexico 

Editor, ProcerpINGs—William J. McClure, Indiana 


DIRECTORS 


Edward W. Tillinghast, Arizona 
Myron A. Leenhouts, California 
Joseph G. Demeza, Ontario, Canada 
James H. Galloway, New York 


The names of the Section Chairmen will be found on the 
back cover. 


The twenty-ninth regular meeting of the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf met on Satur- 
day, June 22nd, 1957, at the Tennessee School for the Deaf. 
Reports of committees and of panels were given. Dr. 
Helmer R. Myklebust of Northwestern University ad- 
dressed the members at the evening meeting. 
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The following officers were elected for the next three 
years: 


President—Marshall 8. Hester, New Mexico 

Vice President—William J. McClure, Indiana 

Secretary—Hugo F. Schunhoff, West Virginia 

Treasurer—Stanley D. Roth, Kansas 

Chairman, Committee on Certification—Howard M. 
Quigley, Minnesota 

Secretary, Committee on Certification—Richard G. Brill, 
California 


All the papers presented before the Convention and the 
Conference will be published in the Proceedings. William 
J. McClure, Superintendent, Indiana School for the Deaf, 
Indianapolis, has charge of editing the material. 
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The Performance of Deaf and Hearing 
College Students on Verbal and Non- 
Verbal Intelligence Tests 


Eva RusseLu STUNKEL, M.A. 


Psychologist, Test Development Section, 
United States Civil Service Commission* 


SUMMARY 


HE study reported here is the first initiated in the 
Civil Service Commission in an effort to meet a long- 
felt need to improve methods of testing deaf applicants 
for Federal positions. The purpose of this study was to 
examine and improve procedures for testing deaf people 
for the Federal-Service Entrance Examination (FSEE). 
The performance of a group of deaf college students 
on the Federal-Service Entrance Examination, a general 
learning ability test consisting of verbal, arithmetic, and 
abstract reasoning questions, and on similar tests was 
compared with the performance of a sample of hearing 
people. The results indicated that deaf people have above 
average ability on a nonverbal reasoning test, and marked 
weakness in handling all the tests of a verbal nature in- 
cluded in the study. These deviations from results for 
the normal hearing group tended to decrease somewhat 
as age at onset of deafness increased. 
Recommendations are made for future research in the 
area of job analyses in terms of a deaf person’s ability. 


The problem of testing applicants with hearing handicaps 
has long been of major concern to the Civil Service Com- 
mission. With the growing appreciation of the réle that 
the handicapped can play in our economy, has come a 
need for improvement in the means of assessing the ability 
of the handicapped so that they may compete fairly for 
civil-service positions under the merit system. 

* The author is a psychologist on the staff of the Test Development 
Section, U. S. Civil Service Commission. The opinions expressed are 


those of the author and do not necessarily reflect the official views of 
the agency. 
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It is generally agreed by all concerned that a compre- 
hensive study of testing deaf applicants for Federal em- 
ployment is desirable. As a first step this study of the 
performance of deaf applicants on the Federal-Service 
Entrance Examination was undertaken. 

The Federal-Service Entrance Examination is a measure 
of “general ability,” or what is commonly, but far less 
accurately, spoken of as general intelligence—the ability 
to learn and progress in various situations. Specifically, 
this test is a measure of aptitudes important in professional 
and technical jobs requiring the level of ability rather 
frequently found among people who have acquired college 
training. These and similar tests have in the past proved 
very valuable in measuring these aptitudes, and these 
aptitudes in turn have generally proved to be highly job- 
related. 

The examination as presently constituted is heavily 
loaded with verbal material. The first part consists of 
vocabulary, grammar, and reading comprehension ques- 
tions. This is followed by an arithmetic reasoning test 
which is also highly verbal in content. The final part of 
the examination is nonverbal, requiring reasoning about 
relationships among letters in order series, and about 
symbols. 

However, the final part counts for only a possible maxi- 
mum of 50 points out of 240. Actually, this nonverbal 
part contributes even less than 50 points, as it is a test 
which competitors may not finish because the questions 
are arranged in order of increasing difficulty. 

The questions which concern us in this study are mainly: 
Are we getting an accurate measure of the deaf applicant’s 
ability to do a job? Are deaf people more handicapped 
in one type of test material than in another? Would it 
be fair to all competitors and to the employer to eliminate 
this type of test material from the battery, and, perhaps, 
substitute another kind? Is deafness a handicap to com- 
munication only, or may it entail handicaps to reasoning 
or other abilities? In this study we are specifically con- 
cerned with testing applicants for positions in the pro- 
fessional and technical areas in the Federal Government. 
Basically, for such jobs, we need a measure of learning 
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ability; for some positions, we need a measure of verbal 
ability as well. Therefore it is important to seek accurate 
answers to these questions by a study of test content 
versus performance by deaf and hearing applicants. 

In essence, the procedure consisted of comparing the 
performance of a group of deaf college students and a 
group of hearing persons of college level on different kinds 
of test material. The experimental group, i.e. the deaf 
group, consisted of a total of 67 juniors and seniors at 
Gallaudet College, in Washington, D. C. The hearing 
group consisted of 200 persons who took the Federal-Service 
Entrance Examination in the Washington, D. C., area. 
These were the first 200 whose examination papers were 
immediately obtainable, and which possess, as far as could 
be determined, no special biasing characteristics. 

The Federal-Service Entrance Examination consists of 
six parts: three Verbal (vocabulary, grammar, and reading 
comprehension), and one each arithmetic reasoning, 
symbols, and letter sequences. The parts were studied 
separately for the two groups. 

The students at Gallaudet College take a number of 
different tests throughout their college careers. Test 
scores of the juniors and seniors on two of the examinations 
that were similar in content to the FSEE were studied as a 
check on the FSEE findings. The first of these is the 
American Council on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion, which the students take as freshmen. On this test, 
examinees receive two scores—a “Q’” score and an “L” 
score, i.e., a quantitative score and a language score. In- 
cluded in the quantitative score are arithmetic problems, 
figure analogies, and number series; and included in the 
language score are word-completion after a definition has 
been given, same-opposite vocabulary, and verbal analogies. 

The other examination studied was the National College 
Sophomore Cooperative Tests. Scores on the following 
parts are available: mechanics of expression, effectiveness 
of expression, vocabulary, speed of comprehension, level 
of comprehension, total reading comprehension, and 
total English. General culture areas are also tested: 
social studies, literature, science, mathematics, fine arts, 
and total general culture. Four contemporary affairs 
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scores are also available: public affairs, science-medicine, 
literature and arts, and total contemporary affairs. 

In this study the means, the standard deviations, and 
the intercorrelations of the various parts of the FSEE were 
obtained for the hearing group and for the deaf group 
separately. The results from the two groups were then 
compared. Any differences that occurred were then 
tested for statistical significance. When we discovered 
that the handicap of the deaf group was clearly reflected 
in their test scores on certain parts of the test when these 
scores were compared with those of a hearing group, we 
took up the investigation of the relative handicaps of the 
deaf group on these different parts. That is, were the 
deaf people more handicapped relative to the hearing 
people on vocabulary, or reading comprehension, or 
grammar; or were they equally handicapped in all three 
of these tests? For this purpose we calculated the propor- 
tion of the deaf who score at or above the mean of the 
hearers on each of the verbal parts of the test and then 
compared these proportions. 

A study of the literature had suggested that the age at 
which a person became deaf might have a profound effect 
on his ability on various tests. We therefore divided the 
deaf group into three subgroups according to the age at 
onset of deafness where this information was available. 
Sub-group 1 were those who were born deaf or who became 
deaf early in life, that is, before language development. 
Group 3 were those who became deaf at an age at which 
language ability had already developed. Group 2 is an 
in-between group, some of whom had probably developed 
language to a certain degree and some of whom may not 
have. An analysis of variance was then accomplished 
with the three groups to determine the effect of age at 
onset of deafness on the ability on the various parts of the 
FSEE. Following this, the means of each of the three 
deaf subgroups on each test were compared with the means 
of the hearing people on each test, in a further effort to 
test the hypothesis that age at onset of deafness has an 
effect especially on verbal ability. 

With the American Council on Education and the Na- 
tional College Sophomore examinations, the average scores 
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on each test and subtest for the deaf group were computed. 
These scores were then translated into percentiles in terms 
of national college norms, thus giving the standing of 
the Gallaudet College group in relation to the rest of the 
college population who took the same examination at the 
same time. 

The average scores for the deaf group on the Federal- 
Service Entrance Examination were significantly lower 
than those for the hearing group on vocabulary, grammar, 
reading and arithmetic reasoning. These differences were 
significant at the 1 per cent level; that is, there was less 
than one chance in a hundred that the differences were 
due to chance. On the other hand, the deaf group scored 
higher in the letter series. Table 1 presents the means, 
the sigmas, and critical ratios for the two groups on the 
various parts of FSEE. 

The intercorrelations of the FSEE parts for the deaf 
group are shown in Table 2 in the appendix and the inter- 
correlations of the same tests for the hearing group are 
shown in Table 3. As we would have expected from 
similar research in the past, the intercorrelations are all 
positive for the hearing group. Not so for the deaf group. 
Negative correlations resulted between the symbols test 
and vocabulary test; and zero correlations resulted between 
the symbols test and grammar, and reading comprehension. 
That is, a score in a verbal part of the test did not at all 
indicate an equally high or low score on the non-verbal 
parts, rather the reverse. 

In any case, the difference between these correlations 
for the hearing group, which are all sizeably positive, 
and for the deaf group, which are either negative or in- 
significant, is noteworthy. These data are an indication 
that people handicapped with deafness, especially from an 
early age, react to environmental clues and problems in a 
manner somewhat different from the way in which hearing 
people react. It is likely that they accomplish tasks 
by using different skills from those used by the hearing 
people. Their thinking may be less in terms of words 
than in terms of symbols or things. 

The results when the deaf group was subdivided according 
to age at onset of deafness seems to bear out the above 
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hypothesis. Table 4 in the appendix gives the average 
scores and standard deviations for the three deaf groups. 
Subgroup 2 (2!6 to 5 years), it must be remembered, 
consists of people who became deaf when language may 
have begun to develop but before it is clearly established. 
The data for this group, therefore, are perhaps not so 
meaningful as those for the two groups sharply differentiated 
in language development, Group | (born deaf or deafened 
before age 214) and Group 3 (from 5 years on). Studying 
these two groups, we notice that Group 3 was higher in 
vocabulary, grammar, reading comprehension, and arith- 
metic than Group 1; and on the other hand, that Group 
3 was lower than Group 1 on symbols and letters. In 
short, people who were born deaf or who became deaf 
early in life were much poorer in the verbal parts of the 
examination and much better in the nonverbal. On 
the analysis of variance using the three groups, it was 
found that these differences are statistically significant 
only for the vocabulary and symbol parts of the test. 

As a further study of the effect of age at onset of deafness 
on ability in these areas, we measured on each test the 
significance of the difference between the means of these 
three deaf groups and the hearing group. That is, the 
performance of Group | on each part of the test was 
compared with the performance of the hearing on the 
same test. The same was done with Group 2 and with 
Group 3. The results indicated that Group 3, those who 
became deaf later in life when language skills had no 
doubt had an opportunity to develop, perform much 
more similarly to hearing people than do Group 1 or 
Group 2. The performance of Group 1 was significantly 
different from that of the hearing on every part of the 
test, but the performance of Group 3 was different from 
that of the hearing group only on the vocabulary and the 
reading comprehension tests. (The critical ratios are 
shown in Table 5 in the appendix.) 

Despite the fact that the number of people in these 
deaf subgroups is small, the findings can be considered 
important since they seem to be consistent. Such studies 
indicate the importance of data on age at onset of deafness 
in planning for deaf people and measuring their abilities. 
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The fact that deaf people in general and particularly 
those who were born deaf or became deaf early in life 
are handicapped on every kind of verbal test is certainly 
apparent from the study. The question which occurs 
next is ‘‘Are they less handicapped on one type of verbal 
test than on another?” That is, “Do they do more poorly 
than hearing people on one type of verbal test than on 
another type of verbal test?” We are concerned here 
specifically with the different effect their handicap has 
on vocabulary, grammar, and reading comprehension. 

In an effort to arrive at an answer to this problem, we 
calculated the proportion of deaf people who scored at 
or above the average of the hearing people on each of 
these three parts of the tests. We discovered that the 
proportion of deaf people scoring at or above the average 
of the hearing on the grammar test was greater than the 
proportion so scoring on the vocabulary or on the reading 
test. These differences among the scores on parts of the 
test were significant at the three per cent level. In short, 
it appears that deaf people are somewhat less handicapped, 
that is, they do a little better relatively, on grammar than 
they do on vocabulary and reading comprehension. Gram- 
mar (as tested in this kind of examination), apparently, 
is a technical skill or perhaps a mechanical skill, less 
dependent on hearing. 

American Council on Education Examination—Both the 
juniors and seniors at Gallaudet College were at the 29th 
percentile on the quantitative part of the examination. 
That is, the average Gallaudet student has a score equal to 
or better than 29 per cent of the college freshmen who 
took the test at the time that the Gallaudet students took 
it as freshmen. The seniors were at the 13th percentile 
in the language part and the juniors were at the 9th per- 
centile on this part. This is additional evidence of the 
difficulty that deaf people have with verbal material. 

National College Sophomore Cooperative Test—The per- 
centile ranks of the Gallaudet juniors and seniors on the 
various parts of this examination are shown in Table 6 
in the appendix. Here again we see that the deaf group 
scored low on most parts of the examination in relation 
to the rest of the college population taking this examina- 
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tion. They were somewhat less handicapped in the 
mechanics of expression part than in the other parts of 
the English test. This part consists of grammar, punc- 
tuation, and spelling. This result is similar to that on 
the FSEE. In addition, the deaf group fared well on 
the mathematics parts relative to their performance on 
the other parts of the examination. They appeared 
to be at the greatest disadvantage on the effective- 
ness of expression part of the test. This part consists 
of items on sentence structure and on style—that is, 
niceties of expression, best words to use, and organization 
of material. Here, slight nuances of meaning are im- 
portant. Skill in this area requires not only excellent 
vocabulary but a sensitivity to the language, something 
very difficult to achieve with a hearing loss early in life. 
It is evident from a study of the results on the general 
culture and contemporary affairs tests that such a hearing 
disability is associated with disabilities in many other 
areas. One’s ability to acquire knowledge of all types 
is apparently affected, especially when this information 
comes mainly in verbal idiom. 


CONCLUSIONS AND DiscussiIon 


First we must remember that the group under considera- 
tion in this study is not typical of the general population 
of deaf people, or even of the general population of deaf 
applicants for civil service positions. Here we have a 
college group—people who have demonstrated their 
ability in the intellectual sphere to the extent that they 
have been able to pursue college careers successfully. 
Any conclusions resulting from this study, therefore, are 
not necessarily applicable to other populations of deaf 
applicants. However, with the substantial opportunities 
in varied types of Federal positions for college graduates, 
the problem with which this study is concerned is one of 
real importance. 

It is obvious also that we cannot consider the hearing 
handicap as a unitary problem. Certainly the problem 
of the hard of hearing is different from that of a totally 
deaf person. In addition, as indicated by the results, 
an individual who has never heard spoken language or 
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who has heard very little because of early onset of deafness 
is different from a person who became deaf later in life 
when language ability was clearly developed. The people 
in the test group varied considerably in the age at which 
they became deaf. The above considerations must be 
borne in mind throughout the discussion which follows. 

The major conclusion that can be drawn from this 
study is that with deafness there is a severe handicap 
in the area of language ability, even when that ability 
concerns written rather than spoken language. (This 
conclusion may seem obvious to persons familiar with 
the deaf; however, what seems obvious has often been 
proven not even accurate. For this reason, it is necessary 
to test such assumptions scientifically, in order to check 
their reality as well as to measure their extent, and gauge 
their scope and implications.) This handicap tends to 
decrease as age at onset of deafness increases. The handi- 
cap was apparent in every kind of test that depended 
on verbal ability. In fact, the ability to acquire verbally 
communicated knowledge of every variety and to develop 
most intellectual skills is probably handicapped by deaf- 
ness occurring prior to or during the formative years of 
life. This handicap on the part of these deaf college 
students would probably be multiplied for the average 
deaf non-college applicant. 

Our deaf people exhibited no such handicap in the 
nonverbal material, i.e. symbols and letter series. Their 
performance equalled that of the hearing group on the 
symbols and excelled that of the hearing group on the 
letter series. 

In contrast to the hearing group, where positive correla- 
tions existed between every part of the Federal-Service 
Entrance Examination, a negative though not significant 
correlation existed between the vocabulary and nonverbal 
part of the test for the deaf people. This fact might 
suggest that deaf people function somewhat differently 
from hearing people. The speculative hypothesis might 
be made that with decreased opportunity to develop 
language skill, the deaf person apparently develops ability 
to reason along other lines, that is, with nonverbal material. 
He appears to develop a perception of things, forms, and 
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quantities, an ability to recognize concrete relationships. 

An alternate hypothesis is that Gallaudet students 
would have been above the level of ordinary college students 
in abstract ability without any compensating effect for 
inability to use verbal material, since a much smaller 
percentage of deaf persons go to college. If this hypothesis 
were adopted, it would be assumed that language skills 
have not been developed because of lack of opportunity 
and that the nonlanguage ability of the deaf students 
is a true measure of their original intelligence potential. 

Our efforts to discover some type of verbal material 
that does not handicap deaf people to a great extent were 
somewhat fruitless. It is true that the deaf were not so 
severely handicapped on grammar or mechanics of ex- 
pression, as it is called in the Cooperative Sophomore 
Test, as they were in such things as vocabulary and reading 
comprehension. However, the usefulness of a test of 
grammar as a sample of a person’s verbal ability is rather 
questionable. We would certainly hesitate to recommend 
that a test of grammar alone be used as an indication of 
an individual’s over-all skill with verbal material. Cer- 
tainly we could not consider it as a fair sample of an indi- 
vidual’s intelligence (or learning ability), if that is the 
object of the test. 

Before it is possible to make any positive decisions 
concerning proper testing material to use in any specific 
situation, we must turn to an analysis of the job for which 
an applicant is applying. Does the job require an ex- 
tensive verbal ability or does the task require general 
intelligence and learning ability, which in hearing people 
is adequately sampled by verbal tasks plus some minor 
additions. Our deaf group certainly exhibited reasoning 
ability with nonverbal material and, therefore, probably 
an ability to learn new tasks and perform adequately 
on many kinds of jobs. The two tests, symbols and 
letter series, can confidently be recommended as good 
tests of nonverbal reasoning ability and there is, therefore, 
no need to look further for such tests. 

There are, of course, some jobs which by their nature 
would preclude the hiring of deaf people. Such jobs may 
involve rapid intercommunication, and the absence of 
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hearing ability would be too much of an impediment where 
there are frequent conferences, etc. On the other hand, 
there are many jobs that could be filled by deaf people 
who could accomplish the required work either by using 
the same skills that hearing people do, or by using their 
own, perhaps unique, pattern of skills. 

Further research appears to be necessary to determine 
those jobs that could adequately be filled by deaf people. 
Analyses of jobs in terms of a deaf person would be the 
first step. When the skills required for a deaf person to 
do a job have been isolated, it will then be possible to 
select the proper tests to use to measure the possession 
of those skills among deaf applicants. 

This research is a beginning in an area which is greatly 
in need of study. Research on deaf applicants should 
be continued in terms of specific occupations. This 
would be based on the kinds of jobs that deaf people can 
do. An analysis of the presently used occupational tests 
for such jobs should follow, resulting in revisions if the tests 
do not fairly measure the ability of the deaf to do these jobs. 
Furthermore, in jobs where the deaf are barred mainly by 
custom and management preference, we should not accept 
these views uncritically but determine whether they have 
an actual basis in job performance. 

It will probably also be worth while to enter the area 
of personality measurement for those handicapped persons. 
Adjustment on a job is frequently dependent on personality 
factors beyond skills, abilities, and knowledges. Adjust- 
ment on a job situation to the satisfaction of both employer 
and employees must be of vital concern to anyone in- 
terested in optimum adjustment of deaf people. Further 
consideration of this problem is beyond the scope of the 
present research and may well have to follow the develop- 
ment of the entire area of personality measurement. 
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TABLE 1. 


AVERAGE SCORES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON FSEE Parts 
AND CRITICAL RATIOS OF THE DIFFERENCES 


Deaf Hearing 

Test N = 67 N = 200 | Critical 

Ratio 

Mean o Mean o 
vocabulary 6.88 | 3.62 | 11.09 | 4.25 | 7.89** 
grammar 10.01 | 2.87 | 12.49 | 3.14 | 5.98** 
reading comprehension 8.40 | 3.31 | 12.03 | 4.10 | 7.29** 
arithmetic reasoning 12.93 | 4.61 | 15.23 | 6.36 | 3.69** 
symbols 15.54 | 4.99 | 14.79 | 4.99 | 1.06 

letter series 14.40 | 4.39 | 12.68 | 5.26 | 2.67** 
Total First 3 parts (verbal) 25.30 | 7.62 | 35.60 | 9.57 | 8.95** 

Total Last 2 parts (non-verbal) 29.94 | 8.23 | 27.45 | 9.00 | 2.46* 


** significant at 1% level, i. e., 1 chance in 100 that difference in means is 
due to chance. 
* significant at 5% level, 5 in 100, ete. 
o added to the mean score, the sigma, or standard deviation, shows the 
high score, and subtracted from the mean, it shows the low score between 
which the scores of 24 of the group fall. 


TABLE 2 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF FSEE Parts—Dear Group 


Non- 
Verbal ) Non-Verbal Verbal | Verbal 
Arithmetic 
vocab, | gram. | read. symbols total total 
series 

vocabulary 41 42 14 —.22 81 -.17 

grammar one —.09 .00 

reading 35 —.08 21 07 
arithmetic 

reasoning .08 41 .28 

symbols 54 89 

letters 

total —.50 


Note: a correlation of + 1.00 expresses absolute agreement between two measures 
a correlation of 0.00 expresses complete lack of relationship 
a correlation of — 1.00 expresses a perfect inverse relationship 
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TABLE 3 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF FSEE Parts—Heanrine Group 
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Non- 
Verbal Non-Verbal Verbal | verbal 
Test Arithmetic 
reasoning letter 
vocab. | gram. | read. symbols ‘asia total total 
vocabulary .53 40 .87 39 
grammar AT 39 32 45 
reading .61 82 52 
arithmetic 
reasoning 44 .63 
symbols 54 43 .87 
letter series 51 
total 54 
TABLE 4 


FSEE AverAGE SCORES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF 3 SUBGROUPS 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO AGE AT ONSET OF DEAFNESS 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
(N = 25) (N =9) (N = 15) 
Deaf from Middle Group} Deafened at 
Test 0-214 years 214%-5 years | 5 years & later 
Mean o Mean o Mean o 
vocabulary 6.00 | 3.49 5.44 | 1.64 8.53 | 3.32 
grammar 9.08 | 2.54 | 10.00 | 2.40 | 11.13 | 2.47 
reading comprehension 7.72 | 3.09 8.56 | 1.26 9.40 | 3.70 
arithmetic 13.04 | 4.64 | 12.67 | 3.50 | 14.27 | 3.80 
symbols 18.64 | 4.00 | 15.00 | 4.19 | 13.67 | 4.06 
letters 15.96 | 3.41 | 15.33 | 4.52 | 13.20 | 4.72 
TABLE 5 


CriticaL Ratios SHowING SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS OF THE 
Taree Dear Sunaroups AND THE Hearina Group 


* Significant at 5% level 


Test Group 1 (N = 25) Group 2 (N = 9) Group 3 (N = 15) 
Deaf from Early Life Middle Group Deafened Later in Life 

vocabulary 6.58** 8.65** 2.73°* 
grammar 6.05** 2.84** 1.95 

reading comprehension 6.21%* 6.53** 2.55* 
arithmetic reasoning 2.09* 1.94 86 

symbols 4.334* 14 98 

letters 4.18%* 1.63 Al 

** Significant at 1% level 
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TABLE 6 


PERCENTILE RANKS OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE GROUP ON THE 
NATIONAL COLLEGE SOPHOMORE COOPERATIVE TEST PARTS 


Percentile Rank 
Test 
Juniors Seniors 
English 
Mechanics of Expression 23 32 
Effectiveness of Expression 9 10 
Vocabulary 17 14 
Speed of Comprehension 11 14 
Level of Comprehension 12 12 
Total English 13 13 
General Culture 
Social Studies 15 18 
Literature 14 23 
Science 18 25 
Mathematics 25 42 
Fine Arts 1l 20 
Total General Culture 13 18 
Contemporary Affairs 
Public Affairs 18 27 
Science and Medicine 18 23 
Literature and Arts 16 17 
Total Contemporary Affairs 16 21 
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Suggestions for Improving Vocational 
Training 


Ray C. Doang, Ep.D. 
St. Paul Public Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota 


O FIND what improvements, if any, may be needed 

in industrial education programs at schools for the 
deaf, a questionnaire was mailed to 297 recent male gradu- 
ates of seven state schools for the deaf. Another question- 
naire was mailed to 158 employers of these graduates to 
gather information concerning the effectiveness of the 
graduate on the job and suggestions for improving the 
trade training programs at schools for the deaf. The 
writer also interviewed thirty-four shop teachers at seven 
schools for the deaf; of these, nineteen were deaf and 
four hard of hearing. Interviews and observations for 
purposes of ascertaining the nature and characteristics 
of the industrial education program were made at each 
of the seven schools for the deaf. 

One question was common to both graduates’ and 
employers’ questionnaire: ‘‘What specific suggestions do 
you have to offer for the improvement of trade training 
at schools for the deaf?” Approximately 75 per cent of 
214 graduate respondents and 45 per cent of 117 employer 
respondents offered suggestions for improvement of in- 
dustrial education programs. There was _ considerable 
similarity and agreement in the content of suggestions 
forwarded by the two groups of respondents. Suggestions 
have been interpreted, paraphrased, and listed in rank 
order by the writer. The number in parentheses following 
each suggestion indicates the sum of its occurrences on 
both forms. 

Below are suggestions to teachers and directors of indus- 
trial education programs at schools for the deaf as offered 
by recent male graduates and their employers. They 
have been categorized as follows: 
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General Education 


1. Establish more training for the development of desirable personal- 
social traits. (12) 

2. Place more emphasis upon developing desirable attitudes of ac- 
cepting responsibilities. (10) 

3. Stress development of understanding as to why a worker is obligated 
to perform his job as prescribed by the employer. (8) 

4. Place more emphasis upon mental health in the entire educational 
program. (7) 

5. Organize training to include learning experiences which are designed 
to develop understandings about time and motion study, job 
evaluation, workmen’s compensation insurance, group insurance, 
suggestion plan, and retirement plan. (6) 

6. Organize training to include learning situations which develop 
of understanding the basic economics involved in business and 
industry. (4) 

7. Provide necessary learning experiences in filling out application 
forms of many types. (4) 

8. Stress greater development of physical fitness. (2) 


Suggestions for General Communication 

1. Stress more speech or lip reading. (88) 

2. Place more emphasis upon complete sentence structure in written, 
signed, and spoken communications. (28) 

3. Place more emphasis upon oral speech training. (19) 

4. Provide more training with hearing aids for those persons having 
sufficient residual hearing to use them. (4) 

5. Provide training for the development of a standardized language 
of signs. (1) 

6. Place less emphasis upon oral speech. (1) 

7. Place less emphasis upon lip reading. (1) 


Suggestions for Methods of Instruction 


1. Establish more well-organized instructional materials and pro- 
cedures. (9) 

2. Encourage more shop teachers to make better use of psychology 
of learning to motivate students. (9) 

3. Provide more realistic training through purposeful experiences. (6) 

4. Use more motion films, slides, charts, models, and other visual 
materials in trade training. (8) 


Suggestions for Guidance and Counseling 


1. Encourage more effort on the part of the schools, rehabilitation 
agencies, and employment agencies to convince employers that 
deaf workers are capable of performing satisfactorily in a great 
variety of occupations. (23) 

2. Provide more realistic guidance and counseling services. (21) 

3. Provide more effective placement and follow-up services. (19) 

4. Prepare for employers leaflets such as: ‘Understanding Your 
Deaf Workers,” ‘Job Placement of Deaf Workers,” or ‘Job Analy- 
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5. 
6. 


sis for Deaf Workers in Accordance with Their Capabilities Rather 
than Their Handicap.” (8) 

Use more books and leaflets describing jobs and occupations. (5) 
Experiment with job placement of deaf workers in pairs to increase 
efficiency and morale. (2) 


Suggestions for Technical Training 


2. 
3. 


19. 


Provide more training for development of specialized skills for 
specific job openings. (23) 

Obtain more up-to-date machines for training purposes. (21) 
Organize more training for development of a greater variety of 
skills in a family of trades. (21) 


. Add more trade courses in the school’s offerings, such as: machine 


shop (14), auto body repair (11), dry cleaning (10), painting (5), 
drawing (4), electricity (3), and plumbing (1). 


. Adjust training to trades for which there are job openings. (12) 
. Place more emphasis upon teaching more technical trade facts 


and knowledge. (10) 


. Organize training to include instruction about care, maintenance, 


and mechanical principles of machines. (10) 


. Organize more training in safe procedures of hand and machine 


tool manipulation. (9) 


. Provide more and better trained trade teachers. (9) 

. Organize, provide, and coordinate on-the-job training situations. 
. Schedule more hours for vocational training. (6) 

. Include more training in interpreting typical job instructions. (6) 
. Include learning opportunities in reading and understanding 


trade literature. 


. Place more emphasis upon developing desirable work habits. (5) 
. Provide training involving mass production procedures for as- 


sembly line employment. (5) 


. Arrange more training in reading and using blueprints. 


Explain the values of improving job performance. (3) 


. Stress the values for developing an ever present safety alertness 


in the immediate environs. (2) 
Adjust training to establish an acceptable trade vocabulary. (1) 
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The Cerebral-Palsied Deaf Pupil 


Van C. Porter, M.A. 


Columbia, South Carolina 


NLY in recent years has the possibility of educating 

the cerebral-palsied child been recognized. Still 
more recent is the claim for educational attention of the 
child who is both cerebral-palsied and deaf. In an effort 
to locate as many deaf cerebral-palsied pupils as possible 
and find out what was being done for their care and educa- 
tion, the authors made a detailed study.! Its purpose 
is to show the need and to lay the groundwork for more 
study of the educational status of such children in the 
United States. 

The information included in the survey was secured 
from directors of ninety-nine schools and classes for the 
crippled, ninety-two teachers from these schools and 
classes; and also from the directors of sixty-six schools 
and classes for the deaf or hard-of-hearing, and one hundred 
teachers from these schools. 

Five hundred and fifty-seven deaf cerebral-palsied pupils 
were located, of them three hundred and fifty-eight were 
in schools and classes for crippled children, and one hundred 
and ninety-nine? in schools and classes for the deaf or hard- 
of-hearing. Some of the more significant points made in 
the study are listed below: 

Severe cerebral-palsy handicap makes reliable determina- 
tion of the degree of hearing loss practically impossible. 

Of the 358 deaf cerebral-palsied pupils in the schools 
and classes for the crippled, 36.4 per cent had a severe or 

1 “A Survey of the schools and classes for the crippled and the schools 
and classes for the deaf or hard-of-hearing to determine the status of 
the pupil who is cerebral-palsied and also has a hearing loss,’’ Unpubl. 
M.S. thesis (Clemson Coll., 1954); other copies in Gallaudet Coll. 
Libr., the libr. of the Nat. Soc. for Crippled Children and Adults, 
eer meio in the January, 1957, Annals the number of cerebral- 
palsied and deaf pupils in schools and classes for the deaf in 1956-57 
is 483; 255 in public residential schools for the deaf, 60 in public day 
schools, 109 in day classes, 26 in denominational and private residential 


schools, 24 in denominational and private day classes, and 9 in schools 
and classes for the multiple-handicapped. 
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total hearing loss and 34.2 per cent had a moderate degree 
of hearing loss. 

Of the 199 deaf cerebral-palsied pupils in the schools 
and classes for the deaf, 14 per cent were severely handi- 
capped with cerebral-palsy and 56 per cent were moderately 
handicapped. Fifty and four-tenths per cent of them 
were spastics and 31 per cent were athetoids. 

A few schools provided special classes for the dual- 
handicapped pupil, but generally the cerebral-palsied deaf 
pupils are not segregated from the deaf or the crippled in 
classroom, playground, or dormitory. 

In schools and classes for the crippled the deaf cerebral- 
palsied usually receive extra training in speech, speech- 
reading, speech correction, and audition. 

In schools and classes for the deaf the dual-handicapped 
pupils are in the regular classes; in a few cases they receive 
physical and occupational therapy. All pupils in schools 
for the deaf receive training in the four areas listed above. 

Speech, speechreading, and writing were reported as the 
most commonly used means of communication of the 
deaf cerebral-palsied pupils in the schools for the crippled 
and the schools for the deaf. The manual alphabet and 
the language of signs were reported as being used in a 
few of these schools. 

Most of the deaf cerebral-palsied pupils are referred to 
the schools for the crippled and the schools for the deaf 
by doctors, public school officials, and welfare agencies. 
Pupils with a severe hearing loss are sometimes referred 
to the school for the deaf by the directors of the schools 
for the crippled, and pupils with a severe cerebral-palsy 
handicap are sometimes referred to the school for the 
crippled by the directors of the schools for the deaf 

Most of the directors from both kinds of school believed 
cerebral palsy a more serious handicap than deafness. 
However, there were twenty-eight directors who believed 
deafness to be the greater handicap. 

In most cases, the children who have sufficient residual 
hearing to receive instruction by amplified speech have 
the benefit of individual or group hearing aids in the schools 
for the crippled and in the schools for the deaf. 

Of the teachers included in this survey, 36 per cent have 
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a Master’s degree. Most of these advanced degrees were 
obtained in the field of special education. 

Of the 165 schools reported in this survey, 86 per cent 
have fewer than six pupils who are deaf cerebral palsied. 

The deaf cerebral-palsied pupils in the schools for the 
deaf receive the same academic and vocational training 
as the pupils who have a hearing loss only. The deaf 
cerebral-palsied pupils in the schools for the crippled 
receive the same academic training as the pupils who 
are only crippled. They sometimes receive extra training 
in speech, speechreading, and language, and are encouraged 
to use a hearing aid. The schools for the crippled offer 
very little in the way of vocational training; however, 
the deaf cerebral-palsied pupils receive whatever vocational 
training the school offers. 

This survey shows a need for further research in the 
field of vocational training and job placement for deaf 
cerebral-palsied individuals. The vocational training suit- 
able for a deaf cerebral-palsied pupil depends upon the 
degree of his handicaps and upon his intelligence. The 
replies of the teachers indicate that they are not agreed 
as to what kinds of vocational training are best. The 
survey indicates that further investigation is needed so 
that those engaged in training these pupils for vocations 
may have a better understanding of how they can best 
fulfill their obligation to them. 

Teacher-training programs designed to train teachers 
in specific areas of special education should include some 
general training in the other areas of special education. 
For example, a person studying in the field of Education 
of the Deaf should have some training in Education of 
the Mentally Retarded and Education of the Crippled. 
To an extent, this would prepare him to teach pupils who 
have the various combinations of handicaps which are so 
often found in schools designed for pupils who have one 
specific handicap. 

Many of the teachers in the schools for the crippled 
who were included in this survey have good educational 
backgrounds for teaching pupils who have hearing losses. 
Most of the teachers in the schools for the deaf who were 
included in this survey have sufficient educational training 
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and experience to prepare them to teach the cerebral- 
palsied, but only in so far as the deaf and the cerebral- 
palsied may be taught in the same way. None of the 
teachers in the schools for the deaf reported having had 
training in such areas as physical and occupational therapy. 

Most of the schools for the crippled and the schools 
for the deaf have too few pupils afflicted with this dual 
handicap to justify the cost of organizing a special educa- 
tional program for them, including the purchase of special 
equipment and the employment of specially trained per- 
sonnel. It then becomes evident that more of these 
pupils must be grouped together if they are to receive 
the special care and instruction they need. Most states 
have a number of deaf cerebral-palsied pupils receiving 
training in several different kinds of institutions. Most 
of these probably would receive better training if they 
could be brought together in one special training center. 

One director of a state residential school for the deaf 
stated that in the past several years he had refused to 
accept at least fourteen pupils who had a definite hearing 
loss, and should have been admitted to his school, except 
that the school was not equipped to cope with the severe 
degree of cerebral-palsy handicap present in each case. 
Within the past five years this same school has trained, 
or is currently training, nine deaf cerebral-palsied pupils 
in whom the degree of cerebral-palsy handicap was so 
slight that they were able to fit into the regular classes 
for the deaf. 

Some states have a large number of these pupils. This 
survey shows eighty-five deaf cerebral-palsied pupils in 
California, seventy in Illinois, fifty-seven in Michigan, 
and forty-two in New York. The question then arises 
as to where these pupils should be placed. In such cases 
of dual-handicapped children, either the school for the 
deaf must learn to care for the crippled child or the school 
for the crippled must learn to care for the deaf child. 

Many of the replies to the questionnaires indicated a 
belief that the child should be placed in the school which 
is equipped to care for the more serious handicap. This 
appears logical, but it might not apply when the degree 
of each handicap is very nearly the same. The replies 
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of the directors of both kinds of school show some disagree- 
ment as to which is the more serious handicap. Replies 
from many of the directors and teachers indicate a belief 
that a deaf or seriously hard-of-hearing cerebral-palsied 
pupils in a class for the crippled would probably present 
more of a problem than a hard-of-hearing cerebral-palsied 
pupil in a class for the deaf. 

Manual forms of communication are seldom used in 
schools or classes for the crippled. This is perhaps because 
these schools have few pupils who have a sufficient hearing 
loss to require the use of manual forms of communication. 
Manual forms of communication are used to some extent 
in schools and classes for the deaf, but the data secured 
from this survey apparently do not give a true indication 
of the extent to which they are used. 

This survey was too broad to deal sufficiently with any 
of the special problems involved in the study of cerebral 
palsy and deafness, but it has served the purpose for 
which it was originally intended. The data secured supply 
information that should lead to further study of the different 
aspects of this dual handicap. Although the survey has 
probably not found all of the children who are afflicted 
with both cerebral-palsy and deafness, it has located a 
large number of them. It also shows to some extent 
what is being done to educate them. 


Changes in Administration 


CONNECTICUT 


OE R. Shinpaugh has been appointed assistant superin- 

tendent and principal of the American School at West 
Hartford, Connecticut. Mr. Shinpaugh was graduated 
from Hendrix College and Columbia University. He re- 
ceived his training for teaching the deaf at Gallaudet 
College. During World War II Mr. Shinpaugh worked in 
aural rehabilitation for deafened soldiers. He has served 
as principal in the Montana and the Virginia Schools for 
the Deaf. 


_ District oF COLUMBIA 


John A. Gough was appointed principal of The Kendall 
School and chairman of the Department of Education at 
Gallaudet College, July 1, 1957. He succeeds Joseph P. 
Youngs as principal of The Kendall School and Dr. Eliza- 
beth Van Luven as chairman of the Department of Educa- 
tion. Mr. Gough received undergraduate and graduate 
degrees from Ball State Teachers College, and received his 
training for teaching the deaf at Gallaudet College. He 
held teaching positions at the Indiana School for the Deaf 
and The Kendall School. He served as principal of the 
Georgia School for the Deaf and the Missouri School 
for the Deaf, and for six years was superintendent of the 
Oklahoma School for the Deaf. 


INDIANA 


William J. McClure was appointed superintendent of 
the Indiana School for the Deaf in January, 1957, succeed- 
ing Jackson A. Raney who had been superintendent for 
more than twenty years. Mr. McClure was superintendent 
of the Tennessee School for the Deaf since 1951 and prin- 
cipal of The Kendall School in Washington, D. C. from 
1946 to 1950, during which time he was also a member 
of the Gallaudet College faculty. He received his B.A. 
degree from Westminster College and an M.A. degree 
from The George Washington University. He received 
his training for teaching the deaf at Gallaudet College. 
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Joseph Giangreco, supervising principal at the Lowa 
School for the Deaf and director of the teacher training 
department which is affiliated with the University of 
Iowa, has been appointed assistant superintendent in 
charge of education at the Iowa School. Mr. Giangreco 
received his training in the education of the deaf at the 
Lexington School in New York City and at Gallaudet 
College. 

NEBRASKA 


George Henry Thompson has been appointed Activities 
Director of the Nebraska School for the Deaf, Omaha, 
Nebraska. Mr. Thompson has taught at the Colorado 
School for the Deaf, the Louisiana School for the Deaf, 
and at the Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf where 
he took his training for teaching the deaf. 


New York 


Archer P. Bardes has been appointed educational super- 
visor at the Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, 
New York. Mr. Bardes has been on the staff of the Ala- 
bama School for the Deaf, and Blind for the past eighteen 
years, ten of which he served as principal of the Alabama 
School for the Negro Deaf and Blind. He was graduated 
from Duquesne University in Pittsburgh and received his 
special training at the Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


John G. Nace was appointed headmaster of the Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, June 
1, 1957. He has been acting headmaster since the death 
of Dr. Edward M. Twitmeyer. Mr. Nace received his 
B.S. degree from Muhlenberg College, his M.A. from the 
University of Pennsylvania, and has done graduate work 
at the University of Nebraska and the University of 
Omaha. He is completing work on a Ph.D. degree at 
Temple University. He was a member of the teaching 
staff at Mt. Airy from 1934 to 1939, and principal of the 
Iowa School from 1939 to 1943. During the war Mr. 
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Nace was an administrator in the Red Cross overseas 
division. He has been vocational principal and assistant 
headmaster at Mt. Airy since 1946. 

Charles G. Rawlings, former principal of the Central 
New York School for the Deaf, Rome, New York, has been 
appointed principal of the Pennsylvania State Oral School 
in Seranton. Mr. Rawlings was graduated from Illinois 
College. He received his training for teaching the deaf 
at the Clarke School for the Deaf and at Gallaudet College. 
He taught at the New Jersey School for the Deaf, The 
Kendall School, and was a member of the faculty of the 
teacher training department at Gallaudet College. Mr. 
Rawlings was also principal of the Indiana School for the 
Deaf for eleven years. 

TENNESSEE 

W. Lloyd Graunke was appointed superintendent of 
the Tennessee School for the Deaf, June 1, 1957. He was 
graduated from North Central College, Naperville, Illinois 
and the University of Missouri. He was trained for teach- 
ing the deaf at Gallaudet College and has nearly completed 
his work for a Ph.D. in audiology at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. He has served as teacher and principal at the schools 
for the deaf in Missouri and Illinois. For the past three 
years Mr. Graunke was Associate Professor of Education 
and Director of Special Education at MacMurray College, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 

TExas 

William M. Milligan has been appointed to an executive 
position at the Texas Schoo] for the Deaf in Austin. Mr. 
Milligan will supervise the work of the houseparents. He 
was graduated from Illinois College in Jacksonville, and 
received his special training for the teaching of the deaf 
at Gallaudet College. He was a member of the teaching 
staff at the Colorado School. He served as Supervising 
Teacher of the Primary Department and also of the Inter- 
mediate Department at the Illinois School for the Deaf, and 
for eleven years was superintendent of the Wisconsin School 
for the Deaf. 

Robert W. Tegeder was appointed principal of the Utah 

School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah, August 15, 1957. Mr. 
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Tegeder was graduated from Concordia Teachers College, 
Chicago, Illinois. He received his masters degree from 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan, and his 
training for work with the deaf at the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf. For the past seven years Mr. Tegeder 
has been on the staff at the Lutheran School for the Deaf 
in Detroit, Michigan. 
VIRGINIA 


Paul E. MecLelland has been appointed principal of the 
Virginia School for the Deaf, Staunton, Virginia. He 
received his B.S. degree from Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and a M.Ed. degree from the University of Virginia. He 
has taken graduate work at North Carolina State College 
and Gallaudet College. For a number of years Mr. Mc- 
Lelland has been in rehabilitation work in Virginia. 


WISCONSIN 


Kenneth F. Huff was appointed superintendent of the 
Wisconsin School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin, 
July 1, 1957. Mr. Huff was graduated from Illinois State 
Normal University. He received his training for work 
with the deaf at Gallaudet College. He has been connected 
with the schools for the deaf in White Plains, New York, 
Rochester, New York, Virginia, Kentucky, and Hawaii. 
For ten years Mr. Huff was principal at the Arkansas and 
Louisiana Schools for the Deaf, and last year was assistant 
superintendent at the Nebraska School in Omaha. 

William E. Ransdell has been appointed principal of 
the Wisconsin School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin. 
Mr. Ransdell was graduated from Illinois College in Jack- 
sonville and received his training for teaching the deaf 
at Gallaudet College. He has been on the teaching staffs 
of the Illinois School for the Deaf and the Florida School 
for the Deaf. 
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Miscellaneous 


Dr. Fusfeld to California: Dr. Irving 8. Fusfeld, former 
Vice-President and Dean of Gallaudet College, has been 
appointed a member of the faculty of the California School 
for the Deaf, Berkeley, California, as of September 1, 1957. 
During the past year Dr. Fusfeld has been on the staff of 
the New York School for the Blind, New York, N. Y. 


Dr. Tervoort to Visit in the United States: Dr. Bernard 
Th. M. Tervoort, S.J., School for the Deaf, St. Michiels- 
gestel, N.B., The Netherlands, has received a grant from 
the government of The Netherlands for study during the 
academic year, 1957-1958, in the United States, visiting 
schools, classes, and centers for the education of the deaf. 
Dr. Tervoort received his doctor’s degree in the field of 
Linguistics at the University of Amsterdam. His research 
work for his dissertation was done at the St. Michielsgestel 
School for the Deaf. The title of his dissertation is Struc- 
turele Analyse Van Visueel Taalgebruick Binnen een Groep 
Dove Kinderen. Dr. Tervoort was a guest of the Conference 
and of the Convention at their meetings in Knoxville, 
Tennessee. While in the United States, he will visit about 
seventy-five centers in the field of the education of the 
deaf and of linguistics. 


Gallaudet College Commencement: 


In connection with the Ninety-third Commencement 
Exercises on May 27, 1957, Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D. C., conferred the following honorary degree: 


EDWARD J. WATERHOUSE has been a teacher of 
the blind for twenty-four years. Since 1951 he has been 
Director of the Perkins School for the Blind, located at 
Watertown, Massachusetts, an institution famous in this 
country and abroad since its founding 125 years ago and 
now, under his leadership, making new progress, par- 
ticularly against that most difficult of all educational 
problems: the education of the child who is both blind and 
deaf. His achievements have made his counsel continually 
sought by national and international organizations dedi- 
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cated to improved training and new opportunities for the 
blind, the deaf-blind, and other handicapped persons. He 
believes, as all great teachers do, that the human mind 
must be reached by any avenue of sense, and the human 
spirit freed—THE HONORARY DEGREE OF DOCTOR 
OF LETTERS. 


OPENING FOR COUNSELOR 
FOR THE DEAF 


- Desirable qualifications include gradu- 
ate work in social work or vocational 
counseling, knowledge of the language 
of signs, verbal ability. Work consists 
of finding employment opportunities, 
counseling, referral services. Some travel. 
Salary $4,620-$5,616. 


Inquiries to 
HERBERT GARDNER, 
Personnel Director, 


Minnesota Department of 
Public Welfare, 


117 University Avenue, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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HE Language Outline prepared by the members 

of the faculty at Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Mo., has been reprinted for the third 
time since it was originally published in the AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE DeraF in September, 1950. Copies 
may be obtained for fifty cents. Orders may be 
sent to the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dmar, Gal- 
laudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


FOUNDED BY DR. MAX A. GOLDSTEIN 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children— Day and Residential — Preschool to 
High School. 


ja fps CORRECTION—Classes for children with aphasia and other defects 
of speech. 
Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for hearing assessment, deafness prevention, 


auditory training, lipreading, speech defects, including aphasia, cleft palate, 
laryngectomy, stuttering, articulatory defects, voice disorders—children and adults. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated with Washington University—leads to B.S. 
and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. research degree—outstanding opportunities for 
practice. 
MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH IN SPEECH AND HEARING 
S. RICHARD SILVERMAN, Ph.D., Director 
HELEN S. LANE, Ph.D., Principal 


For further information address the Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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ae Central Institute for the Deaf 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


@ For students whose loss of 
hearing makes it difficult 
for them to attend a college 
for students who can hear 


@ Four year course leading to 
the B.A. and B.S. degrees 


@ Two year course leading to 
the degrees of Associate in 
Arts or Associate in Applied 
Science 

Preparatory Department 
Last year in senior high 
school 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


@ For graduate students with 
normal hearing who are pre- 
paring to teach the deaf or 
to serve in administrative 
positions in schools for the 
deaf 

One year course or four 
summer sessions leading to 
the degree of Master of 
Science in Education 

One year course leading to 
the Professional Diploma in 
Administration and Super- 
vision in Schools for the 
Deaf 

For councillors who wish a 
deeper understanding of the 
deaf and their problems 
Four-week orientation 
course 


THE KENDALL SCHOOL 


@ Postgraduate @ Elementary and Secondary 
@ Preschool 


For further information, write to The President, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN 
FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY 
THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND 
FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL HOME- 
LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of 
Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 

SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — 
MODERN METHODS, CLASSROOMS and 
APPLIANCES. Individual and Group 
Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and Television. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, SWIMMING, TOBAGGAN- 
ING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS WITH 
HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, 
and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO LUTHERANS. 
— All parents desiring for their children a 
thorough elementary education together with 
Christian guidance in a home-like environment 
should write the Director for further information. 


John A. Klein, Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., 
Detroit 34, Michigan 
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WANTED 


TRAINED 
EXPERIENCED 
HEARING TEACHERS 


Salary scale $4512.00 to $7356.00 annually, 


annual increments 5%. 


Beginning salary up to $6360.00 for teachers 
with B.A. plus training and experience. 


Ideal teaching conditions in new buildings with 
modern, up-to-date equipment and facilities. 


School year—36 weeks; teaching day—5 hrs. 
Excellent retirement: and sick leave plans. 


School located in beautiful Bay Area, near 
facilities for education, recreation, and en- 
tertainment. Living costs are average for 
the country. 


Address application to: 


ELWOOD A. STEVENSON, Superintendent 
California School for the Deaf 
2601 Warring St. 
Berkeley 5, California 
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CHICAGO NEEDS 
TEACHERS OF 
DEAF 


All grade levels, nursery through High 
School—$4000 to $8000. 


Pension and tenure. Must have normal 
hearing, Bachelor’s degree, training for 
teaching handicapped and non-handi- 
capped. 


Write: 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


228 N. LaSalle St. Chicago 1, Ill. 
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TOTALLY DEAF 
COUNSELORS ARE 
NEEDED IN 
CALIFORNIA 


NATIONWIDE EXAMS 


Totally deaf persons to supervise children’s activities 
out of school hours. Must be able to train students 
orally and by finger spelling. 


Positions require 2 years of college or full-time experi- 
ence in educational or recreational supervision of 
children’s groups. Salary $341-415. 


FINAL DATE TO APPLY 
OCTOBER 18 


Send for application and information now. 


State Personnel Board 
801 Capitol Avenue 
Sacramento 14 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


announces the opening of its Summer Residence School for 1958. 


THE SCHOOL IS FOR 


hard of hearing and deaf children. They are provided with a rehabili- 
tation program including auditory training, lipreading, speech and language 
activities, and, where desirable, the selection and evaluation of hearing aids. 


children with articulatory difficulties. These children are given training 
to correct distorted, substituted and omitted sounds. 


children who stutter. Their training helps them speak with less effort 
and strain, and aids them in making the necessary emotional adjustments 
toward speech experiences. 


children with cleft-palate speech. Instruction is given to improve their 
voice quality, and to make their pronunciation more distinct and intelligible. 


COST OF THE SCHOOL 


for the full term is $375.00 per child. This amount includes instruction, 
testing and continuous diagnosis, health services, recreation, supervision, 
and board and room. Bed linen and blankets are furnished by the School. 
Towels, clothing and personal laundry are provided by the child. Spending 
money should be limited to $10.00 for the entire period. It should cover 
all incidental expenses and is supervised by the Staff in the interest of 
health and general morale. 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO 


DR. LOUIS M. DiCARLO, Executive Director 
Syracuse University 

Gordon D. Hoople Hearing and Speech Center 
805 South Crouse Avenue 

Syracuse 10, New York 
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CAMP LAUGHTON 


Grahamsville, New York 
Summer Camping for the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing Child 


ge Boating on our private lake 


ds. 
ng Camp Laughton is dedicated to the physical development and person- 


ality growth of each camper. Emphasis is placed on training to work 
and play successfully with others.’ Small groups directed by trained 


= personnel provide each child with the opportunity to acquire unique 

ss experiences as a basis for language and speech growth. 

eir Offering: 

le. Speech, Lipreading and Auricular training 
All athletic activities 
Private lake and swimming pool 

- Individual swimming instruction 

i Cultural and social program 

a Dancing, Dramatics 

ng Campcraft, Hiking, Cookouts 

yer 

of * 


For information please write: 


CAMP LAUGHTON 


2264 CRESTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 53, N. Y. 
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Newly Improved ... 


AND INCREASING IN POPULARITY 


the ambco TTB 


TRANSISTOR TRUE BINAURAL AUDITORY TRAINER 


MODEL 900-C (illustrated), 129 db., 100-8500 eps. 


2 MICROPHONES 2 EARPHONES (choice of types) 
2 AMPLIFIERS 1 LIGHT PORTABLE (1 Ib., 12 oz.) 
2 VOLUME CONTROLS 1 CASE WITH 9 VOLT BATTERY 


Auditory Training in School or Home 


Auditory and Speech Training Equipment Customized to Fit 
Your Needs — Outline Your Problem to 


AMBCO, INC. 


Formerly A. M. Brooks Co. 
1222 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., LOS ANGELES 7, CALIF. 


Manufacturers of 


True Binaural Auditory Trainer ambco Diagnostic Audiometer 


Junior Auditory Trainer Otometer—screening audiometer 
Portable Hearing Amplifier Oto-Chek—2 frequency screening 
Listening Post Group Otometer 
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“Boy with Bunny Ears” 


LEARN TO HEAR! At the 
LUTHERAN SCHOOL 


Mill Neck, Long Island, N. Y. 


And what a pleasure it is to be able to hear sound that is clear, distinct 
and NATURAL as it is on the MELODY MASTER (IDEAL) Auditory 
Training Unit Model T-1 (shown here). 


In this non-sectarian school, the students must learn what comes naturally 
to children who can hear —the mechanics of speech. Training starts with 
developing the tongue and cheek muscles. The use of MELODY MASTER 
Auditory Training Equipment speeds auricular and academic training until 
they can be introduced to the regular school system. 


There is IDEAL Equipment for home or any size group. Write for 
demonstration, 


Developed and Manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2842 North Cicero Avenue 
Chicago 41, Illinois 
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All the happy sounds are yours to hear 


—with Sonotone’s all-in-the-ear hearing aid 


e works entirely in the ear 

e no cord down the neck, no “extras” to wear 
e thumbnail-size, yet amplification is powerful 
e weighs only half an ounce, including battery 
e long-lasting battery, small as an aspirin 


For full information about the new thumbnail-size “222”, write: 
Dept. MB-97, Sonotone Corp., Elmsford, N. Y. 


$0 N 070 N mz Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


All metal case and complete 
elimination of vacuum 
tubes provides a sturdy, 
rugged unit. Three-stage, 
resistance-coupled, transis- 
tor-amplifier with tempera- 
ture stablization. Internal 
microphone for non-direc- 
tional pickup, plus jack for 
external micrpohone, TV 
sound, radio or phonograph. 


Available with single or 
double headset. Is 7144” x 
314” x 414” in size. Easily 
carried in attractive shoul- 
der strap leather case. 


model 
PORTABLE 


DESK TYPE 


Hearing Aid 


Ideal for Home 
or Classroom Use 


Weighs Only Four Pounds 


The Maico Model MT-2 is a battery operated 
hearing aid designed for use by the hard of hearing 
child. Excellent for home auditory training or 
school use. The instrument is extremely simple to 
operate, having only a single control. The “‘on- 
off”? switch and volume control are combined in a 
knob on the side of the case for adjustment to 
desired loudness level. 


New MAICO Group Hearing Aid 


Ideal for classes with 


Up to 20 Students 


Allows up to 20 students selective levels of ampli- 
fication in either ear. No feedback at maximum 
amplification. Exclusive ‘‘Hush”’ circuit elimi- 
nates background noises. Complete with headsets, 
microphone, 3-speed phonograph and inputs for 
radio, television and movies. Write for full de- 
tails and specifications. 


Room 104N - 21 North Third Street - Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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The basic reason for the nationally-famous Zenith 
Crusade for Better Hearing can be stated in these 
words: “To bring the best possible hearing to the 
most people .. . at the lowest possible cost.” And 
Zenith has succeeded in this aim. 


Today Zenith is the world’s largest selling hear- 
ing aid...the proven result of finest quality and an 
unmatched record of performance. 


When a troubled patient seeks your advice 
about choosing the right hearing aid—here are 
some important facts to help guide you: 


© Zenith Hearing Aids are always sold on a Ten- 
Day Money-Back Guarantee. No Zenith sale is 
considered final until the purchaser has had ample 
opportunity to wear the instrument under every- 
day conditions of use for ten days. 


® Zenith offers a complete line of superb instru- 
ments for every type of electronically correctible 


b= For your patients... 


Zenith’s Crusade 
for Better Hearing 
provides 

the finest quality... 
at the lowest 
possible prices 


hearing loss. There are nine 4- or 5-transistor 
models from which to choose. 


e Zenith Hearing Aids are sensibly priced from 
$50 to $175, including Ten-Day Money-Back 
Guarantee, One-Year Warranty, Five-Year Serv- 
ice Plan. Easy Payment Plans arranged when 
desired. 


@ Zenith — symbol of Quality in Radio, Televi- 
sion, High-Fidelity Sound Reproduction, as well 
as in Hearing Aids—has been a leader in precision 
electronics for over a third of a century. This same 
leadership applies to Zenith’s thorough and effec- 
tive dealer training—assuring your patients of the 
knowledge and understanding of highly trained 
and experienced hearing aid sales personnel. 


For complete information on how the Zenith 
Crusade for Better Hearing can aid you in your 
work, please contact your nearest Zenith Hearing 
Aid dealer or mail coupon below. 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Dept. 54W, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Please send me com- NAME 
plete information on 

Zenith’s Crusade for ADDRESS 
Better Hearing. 


city ZONE STATE 
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The Model 280-A 


A new instrument incorporating traditional Grason-Stadler quality 
construction and featuring compression amplification. It is de- 
signed to offer the utmost in simplicity of operation, portability 
and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker six outlets can 
be connected simultaneously, each with its own volume control. 


grason-stadler company e 15 winthrop street @ west concord @ mass. 
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gtason-stadier company 


OTO-, RHINO.-, 
LARYNGOLOGY 


A comprehensive monthly abstracting publication of Excerpta 
Medica covering the world’s medical literature in the widest sense. 
The material relating to the ear is classified under: Ear (external, 
middle ear, labyrinth capsule, internal ear); — in relation 


to oto-rhino-laryngology; hearing; hearing tests; 


earing aids; 


audiometry; electro-acoustics; deafness; education of the deaf; 
social aspects; intracranial complications; endoscopy, allergy. 


430 pages, containing approximately 2300 abstracts a year 


PRICE: $15.00 a year 


EXCERPTA MEDICA FOUNDATION 


NEW YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE 
BUILDING, 
2 East 103rd Street, New York 29, N. Y. 


BETTER SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
are completely equipped 
with WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION* 
AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNITS 


Speech correctionists agree that WARREN GATED 
COMPRESSION is changing the entire concept of 
aural training. Unlike standard amplifiers which 
produce raspy, nerve irritating sounds when over- 
loaded, these units can cause NO DISTORTION. 
Learning proceeds at an accelerated rate when the 
student is freed of painful “blasting”. The smooth, 
even flow of sound from a GATED COMPRESSION 
AMPLIFIER invites confidence — eliminates student 
fatigue. 


* Patent No. 2-659-777 


Jay Warren, inc. 


Medical Electronics Designed for Better Hearing - 
1247-89 W. BELMONT AVE. « CHICAGO 13, ILL. 


WARREN MODEL T-2 
Custom Built Professional Model 


With WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFIC 
TION the student works under the most favorab 
conditions because all elements of sound remain i 
their proper relationship. Interest, understandin 
and interpretation become keener. The entire tea 
ing process becomes easier. 
WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY TRAIl 
ING UNITS are made in three models with a rang 
of capacities of one to twenty students. 
Write for illustrated brochures ° 
MULTIPHASE the complete line of WARRE 
GATED COMPRESSION AUDITOR 
TRAINING UNITS AND 
EQUIPMENT SORIES. 
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Membership 
Ww 
THE CONVENTION OF 
AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF 
Ww 


Information concerning membership in the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 


may be obtained from the Treasurer of the Con- 


vention, Thomas Dillon, New Mexico School for 


the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mexico. Annual mem- 
bership dues are $2.00. All teachers of the deaf 
in the United States and Canada are eligible for 
membership. Members of the Convention re- 
ceive a copy of the printed Proceedings of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
Those desiring subscriptions to the American 
Annals of the Deaf should write to the Editor, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. The 
yearly subscription rate is $4.00. 
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Back Issues of 
the Annals Wanted 


We have several orders for back issues of the Amer- 
ican Annals of the Deaf which we are unable to fill 


because the supply of some numbers has been ex- 


hausted. We need copies of the following back 
numbers. The Annals will pay the express charges 


to anyone sending in the following back issues, 


or any back issues. 


October, 1847 

All copies for 1848, 
1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, 
1853, 1854, 1855, 1856, 
1857, 1858, 1859, 1860, 
1861, 1868, 1869 
October, 1870 

April, 1892 

January, 1895 

April, 1895 

January, 1906 
September, 1906 
September, 1907 


January, 1908 
May, 1909 
September, 1909 
November, 1909 
May, 1910 
May, 1912 
September, 1915 
January, 1953 
September, 1953 
September, 1954 
September, 1955 
March, 1956 
January, 1957 
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The American Annals of the Deaf 
The’ ‘AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF was founded in 1847 at the American 


ae School for the Deaf in Hartford, Connecticut, by the members of the faculty of that school, 


° whieh isthe first free public school for the deaf in America. Although the journal received 
the: approval of the administrative school authorities; the periodical was first entirely 


‘sponsored by the members of the faculty. After two years the ANNALS was discontinued 
for s6m¢ months but was revived by the members of the Convention of American Instruc- 


tors’ of the Deaf in their first meeting in New York, N. YV., in 1850. 


; te ‘June, 1861, the publication ceased because of the War Between the States, inas- 


much as the membership of the Convention was made up of northerners and southerners 
in altnost equal proportion, In September, 1868, the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE 
DEAF resumed publication with the editorial offices on Kendall Green, in Washington 
D. ¢., where it has since remained. 


“De AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF is the official organ of the Conference 
of. Bh ectttives of American Schools for the Deaf, which was organized in 1868, and of the 
Convintion of American Instructors of the Deaf, founded in 1850. According to the 
Library of Congress it is the oldest educational publication in the United States still in 
existence, It is also the oldest journal on the education of the deaf in the world. 


The “ANNALS is published five times a year, being isstied in September, November, 
January, March, and May. The subscription price is $4.00 a year, payable in advance. 
If five or more copies of the ANNALS are sent to one address, the subscription price is 
$3:50 a year, Single numbers sell for seventy-five cents, except for the January number 


; Which selis for $2.00. Back issues are available for 1847, 1848, 1849, 1857, and from Sep- 
ae tember, 1868, to the present. Indexes for 1847-1875, 1876-1885, 1886-1895, 1896-1905, 
available at $2.00 cach. Indexes for 1906-1915, 1916-1925, 1926-1935, 1936-1945, 


‘1946-1955, were issued as regular numbers of the ANNALS. AMl back issues prior to 1940 


_. sel for $£.00 each. Ail requests for subseriptions or for back numbers should be addressed 
e to Hditor, AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


Editorial Staff 1847-1957 

EDITORS 
Edward Allen Fay, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D... 1870-1920 


ASSISTANT EDITORS 
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The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
FounpDED 1868 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


ENDOWMENTS 
Charles M. Jochem, Chairman New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. é 
Leonard M. Elstad Gallaudet College, Washington, D. 
i Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LEGISLATION 
Leonard M. Elstad, Chairman Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Lloyd E. Berg Iowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Robert S. Brown Mississippi School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 
Lloyd A. Ambrosen Maryland State School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 
Florida State School, St. Augustine, Fla. 


RA 
Sam B. Craig, Chairman Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Charles M. Jochem New ones School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 
Lloyd A. Harrison Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 
Marshal S. Hester New Mexico School for the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mex. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
William J. McClure, Chairman ‘Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Roy Moore Stelle Colorado School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Carl F. Smith North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Hugo F. Schunhoff West Virginia School for the Deaf, Romney, W. Va. 
Elwood A. Stevenson California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
EDUCATIONAL 
Richard G. Brill, Chairman California School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif. 
‘Thomas K. Kline Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Bruce R. Siders Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint, Mich. 
John Yale Crouter Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
Edward R. Aberna Ohio School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 
STATISTICS 
E. W. Tillinghast, Chairman Arizona State School for the Deaf, Tucson, Ariz. 
Fred L. Sparks Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 
Miss Harriet F. McLaughlin Junior High Public School 47, New York, N. Y. 
A. S. Myklebust South Dakota School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


RESOLUTIONS 

New York School for the Deaf, White Plains, N. Y. 
Alabama School for the Deaf, Talladega, Ala. 
Dwight W. faasder Newark Public Day School for the Deaf, Newark, N. J. 
Mrs. co a Foley Davis Willis & Elizabeth Martin Public School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. B. Hi Oklahoma State School for the Deaf, Sulphur, Okla. 

TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 
Howard M. Quigley, Chairman Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
George T. Pratt Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 
Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 
California School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif. 
Virgil W. Epperson Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 
John F. Grace Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, Tex. 
Hugo F. Schunhoff West Virginia Schoo! for the Deaf, Romney, W. Va. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
FounpvEp 1850 
SECTION COMMITTEE LEADERS, 1957-1959 

Auditory Training—Thomas H. Poulos Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint, Mich. 
Curriculum Content—Harland J. Lewis. North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. D. 
Day Schools—Genevieve J. Drennen State Dept. of Education, Springfield, Ill. 
Deaf ‘Teachers—Mervin D. Garretson. Montana School for the Deaf, Great Falls, Mont. 
Displays and Exhibits— 
Health and Physical Education—Lloyd R. Parks....Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kans. 
Language—Albert Douglas Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas 
Multiple Handicaps—Margaret S. Kent Maryland School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 
Preschool and Kindergarten—Elizabeth Titsworth 

New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 
Principals and Supervising Teachers—Joe R. Shinpaugh, Jr. 

American School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. 
Publications—Powrie V. Doctor Gallaudet Coliege, Washington, BD: C. 
Reading—Frances I, Phillips Bruce Street Day School, Newark, N. J. 

Research—Robert F. Fri Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Secondary Education—Mrs. Lillian R. Jones. . Louisiana School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, La. 
Social Studies—Robert Baughman Kentucky School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 
Speech—June Miller University of Kansas Medical Center, Kansas City, Kans. 
Visual Education—Albert C, Esterline Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
Vocational Training—Howard H, Rahmlow....California School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif 
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